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punishment, which, while severe and effective, could not be called an act 
of violence and would not make the executors liable under the law. His 
motion was to the effect that the offender should be placed under an 
interdict : that nobody should have anything to do with him, neither speak 
to him nor visit him. If he came to anybody's door, he should be turned 
away with disdain. Nothing should be sold to him nor bought from him. 
In short, the excommunicated man should be shunned and despised by 
all until he had made up for his offence and surrendered to the wronged 
claim-holder the land which rightfully belonged to him. The plaintiff 
on his part should pay the claim-jumper the legal price for the land 
when the dispute over the canal land was settled. 

This motion won a respectful hearing. There was something entirely 
new and unusual about it. The punishment could be published in the 
newspapers as a warning to all claim-jumpers. It would lend respecta- 
bility to the entire community. Petterson was complimented as an extra- 
ordinarily clever, just, and prudent lynch-law attorney. Naturally this 
proposition was not to the taste of the Irishman and his followers. Fire 
seemed to have a special attraction for their highly inflammable disposi- 
tions ; and a tar and feather party would no doubt have been as interest- 
ing to them as a bull fight to Spaniards. But this time the spectacle was 
denied them. Petterson 's motion was set down in the minutes as unani- 
mously adopted, with the amendment, however, that whoever failed to 
live up to the common understanding in the strictest construction should 
suffer the same punishment. 

The effect of the execution of the sentence was that the offending party 

soon found it expedient to recompense the injured party for the loss he 

had suffered. ~ , r _. 

(jeorge M. Stephenson 

The following communication from Mr. J. P. Dunn speaks for 
itself. Cannot the association take some action? C. W. A. 

At the recent dedication of the Washington monument at 
Princeton, President Harding is reported as saying: "I like 
this monument. I like every monument to the American enter- 
prises of our history. I hope our country will cherish them all 
to its heart and soul, these great inheritances of ours, whose 
memory shall help us carry on to the fulfillment of the great 
American destiny." 

If he really meant this — and we may reasonably assume that 
he did — this should be an opportune season for us of the Mis- 
sissippi valley to urge the publication by the government of the 
United States of our historical material that it is holding in 
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manuscript. This would have been done long ago if the people 
of this region had known what material is to be had. Unques- 
tionably, historical writers and historical students of the great 
central states have spent almost countless hours puzzling over 
questions the answers of which are to be found in the national 
archives at Washington and nowhere else. 

The simple fact which has not been realized is that during the 
territorial period of every state its seat of government is Wash- 
ington and the official correspondence is usually preserved there. 
It is impossible to write the early history of any western state 
without access to this material ; and it ought to be accessible to 
anybody. The papers relating to the colonial period have been 
published quite fully, and that has benefited the newer states as 
well as the original thirteen, for it is the common history of all. 
But there are thirty -five states whose early history is still locked 
up in Washington offices. They are paying enough national 
taxes to demand some consideration ; and they have enough rep- 
resentatives in Washington to enforce the demand, if their con- 
gressmen are made to understand that their constituents really 
want this material put into print. 

The best available description of this material, at present, is 
David W. Parker, Calendar of papers in Washington archives 
relating to the territories of the United States (to 1873), (Wash- 
ington, 1911). This is not complete, but it lists over nine thou- 
sand titles in its four hundred and fifty pages. Another compre- 
hensive view of the material is found in Claude H. Van Tyne 
and Waldo G. Leland, Guide to the archives of the government of 
the United States in Washington (Washington, 1907). Both of 
these are publications of the Carnegie institution of Washington 
and should be found in any good library. But all these can do 
is to furnish an idea of what is accessible. It is impossible to 
get an adequate idea of the contents of any document from a two- 
line description of it. 

At the present time these documents are said to be accessible 
to students ; but that means that the student must go to Wash- 
ington and comply with the regulations, one of the most annoy- 
ing of which is that he can work only during office hours, as, very 
properly, it is not permissible to take the documents out. Hence 
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he is shut off from night work entirely. Of course there are 
many persons interested in historical research who cannot af- 
ford the time or the money necessary for a trip to Washington 
and a stay there. If the student writes for a copy of any docu- 
ment, he must take his chances of its being something he wants, 
and must pay for the copying. 

Active historical workers ought to realize what obstacles these 
are to the general development of historical interest. There are 
hundreds of men and women who would enjoy excursions into 
the history of their localities but who cannot make a business of 
it. The material must be brought within their reach if they are 
to do anything with it. There is no reason whatever why the 
few thousand dollars needed for the publication of this material 
should not be appropriated. It is merely a matter of making 
our congressmen understand that the people, or a very respect- 
able portion of them, want this done. 

Why should not the historical societies of the western states 
go after this systematically? If each state society would try 
to interest the representatives and senators from its state, and 
also get the local societies to appeal to these same men, it would 
be very easy to get a majority in both houses in favor of the 
appropriation. No sane congressman could have any possible 
objection to it except the expense ; and that would not bother him 
for a minute if he knew there was any material demand for it 
from his constituents. "Ask, and ye shall receive" is not al- 
ways a reliable rule in such matters, but it is quite certain that 
if you do not ask you will not receive. There is no other work 
that the western societies could engage in that would be more 
profitable. Shall we move? What do you say? 

If the historical interests of the west should make this effort 
to secure common justice for this region, would it not be ration- 
al, at the same time, to urge the establishment of a department, 
or bureau, of archives, with an archives building? Many people 
and associations have been making unsuccessful efforts to secure 
this for some time ; and it might be worth while to call attention 
to all the absurdities of our present system, if we hope to get it 
reformed. It is quite certain that no other civilized government 
on earth keeps its historical records in the absurd, haphazard 
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way that we do, scattered through numerous offices and in the 
way in all of them. There are few departments in Washington 
that do not need the space occupied by old records for up-to-date 
work. Why not take Hamlet's advice to the players and "re- 
form it altogether"? 



